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ABSTRACT 

This fepcrt describes ar evaluation of the effects of 
.the: early and_grade 7 imiEersion programs cn th^e Enqlish and French 
,/ianguagis skills^of students at the end cf grade 7 in Hcntreal*. Test^ 
of English language skills were administered' to early iffiaersibn^, 
:^rade 7 ipmersion, and inglish contrcl students. Tests cf French 
language skills were adirinistered to the sane gicugs and to, a, gi;oup 
of seventh, grade native French speakers. A ques^xcnnaire designed to 
measure attitudes towards various ethnpiingurstic .grcugs was 
administered to th^ three groups of Anglophcne^^stiidents. A language 
-use* guestionnaire determined students' .use. .of. .F.ren.ch.,.ih_.ar^d ^Qjijt of 
.school. Eesult§ show that: (1) immersion prcgraies are not detrimental 
to the deye-iopment of English language skills or to academic 
achievemen't of children in such programs; (2) early iaoersicn has a 
greater 4mg*act on the development cf French language skills than does 
;seventb' grade immersion ^ but that the latter fostered the development 
of spg'^ki^g. skilrls; (3) at the end of the seventh giade^ neitherrtEe 
early nor rade 7 immersion programs appear to have had any ^ / 
ameliprati^re effect on the attitudes i>± English Canadian students 
tp'war'ds French Canadians and\European Frerch pecple; and <«) 
amme'^rsion students use French _more outside of the classrccm than do 
fed it rol^^ud en t s . (CI K ) 
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r-i / Oyer the past twelve years the South Shore 

Protestant Regional School Board (SSPRSB) has developed and 
implemented a nunber o^ innovative educational programs f or tii» 
teaching of. French to English-speaking Canadian children. In 
th« first of these y the |SO*called "early" French immersion program, 
*n fliglish-speaking child receives all of hia kindergarten and 
.grade 1 instruction in French while attending an English school 
witk^fioiglish classmates* In grades 2 or 3, English is epr^adually 
introduce^Ninto the program imtil at grade i|. on and through grade. 6 ^ 
approximately half of the instruction is in French and half in 
English" (Bruck, Lambert, &. Tucker, 1976). - 

Although the early immersion program has been very 
successful in producing a high degree of proficiency in French 
without detrimental effects on the development of English-language 
skills or academic achievement (see Lambert & Tucker, 1972), and 
ix ]^ has served as a model for similar programs across Canada (see 
^ SWiftin, 1972), it was perhaps inevitable that alternative programs 
^ would be developed by the SSPRSB to provide^, intensive training in 
^ French for those children who, for whatever reason, had not en» 

rolled in the French immersion program in kindergarten or grade 1, 
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^ovauph "late" ianerslon programs are presently offered by the 
SiSPRSBs a grade if. iignersion program and a grade 7 inmersion ^ 
program* 

The gradeJi. iamersion program, now in Xta third year 
of exlstdnce* is designed for children who ha^a followed the 
oohTehtional English-language program with French-as-.a^ejBondo . 

i 
* 

language (.?SL) instruction from grades 1 through 3. Immersion 
siarts at grade kt vhen French is introduced as the sole language 
of I instruction except for one dally class (approximately 3^ 
minutes) of English Language Arts, At grade 5» French immersion 
is put and English is reintroduced cis the language of instruction 
except for approximately l\.0 minutes of FSL instruction per day 
and 50 minutes per day of mathematics instruction given in Fr«nch« 
In the first evaluacion of this program it was found that the 
progripua was effective in fostering French-language skills 
without retarding the development of English-language skills or 
interfering with the learning of content subjects (Cziko, 1975)* 
A follpw-up study replicated these same general findings and in 
addition found that, at the end of grade 5» pupils who had been 
in the grade k immersion progr&m still retained their "edge" in 
French over those pupils w'ao had h&d no inonersicn experience, 
although the early immersion program appeared to have a deeper 
impact on the development of French-language skills than the 
grade ^ immersion program (Cziko, Holobow, k Lambert » 1977)* 
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Like the grade k imnersion prograa, the grade 7 
innertlon program is for children who have not had any previous 
French inaersion experience • While this program has been in 
existence longer than the grade k immersion program, attempts to 
compare the effectiveness of the grade 7 program with the early 
iimtersion program have lead to somewhat inconsistent findings. 
In the first evaluation of the grade 7 immersion program it was 
found that studerts at the end of the grade f immersion year 
^ perf ormed at the same level or better on measiires of Prenph- 



langniage skills than a group of grade 7 students who haul^completed 



the early immersion program (Bruck, Lambert, & Tucker, 1975 )• 
However, as the authors pointed out, the students compared in this 
study were most likely not representative of students in the earrly 
and grade 7 immersion programs • A re-^^iluation of these -two 
programs the following year with other more representative groups 
of students found that tho early iamers ion students generally 
performed better than the grade 7 immersion students on meastires of 
French reading^ writing, listening, and speaking sLillo (Bruck, 
Lambert, & Tucker, 1976), In addition, the same pattera of findings 
was reported in a preliminary and follow-up evaluati.on of a compar- 
able grade 7 immersion program offered by the Protii»8tant School 
Board of Greater Montreal. Genesee and Chaplin fouad^isi 1975^ that 
their grade 7 immersion group had performed at the same levul as an 
•arly immersion group on tests of French reading, listening, and 
speaking skills but a year later when Genesee (1976) studied 



fpllow-up groups of a^udents, the early iwnersion group \ 
amrpassed the grade 7 inmersion group on all tests of French- 
language skills • ! 

Tha present report is another and more recent 
evaliiation of the effects of the early and grade 7 inmersion 
programs on the English and French language skills o^ students 
at the end of grade 7. For this purpose, tests of English- 
language skills were administered to early iramorsion, grade 7 
insarsion, and English control students. Tests of French- 
language skills were administered not only to the two imersion 
groups but also to the English control students and to a group of 
a^ev«nth grade natiTe French-speaking students, permitting us to 
assess the French-language skills of pupils in the more tradition- 
al PSL program and to better document the effects of tho early 
and grade 7 immersion programs. Finally, a questionnaire 
designed to measure attitudes toward -various ethnolingustic 
groups was administered to the three groups of Anglophone 
students in order to investigate the affective consequences of 
these three different French-language programs, and a "language 
use" questionnaire was also administered to these same students 
to provide detailed information on their use of French in and " 
out of school. 



METHOD 



Subjects 

The four groups of students tested are described 

.below* 

Grade Seven English Control (7E)# This group 
canprised l6 students who had followed the conventional £nglish«» 
langxiage school curriciilum from Kindergarten through grade. 7 
with approximately I4.5 minutes per day of French-as!!^a-8econd- 
language (FSL) instruction from grades 1 through ?• 

Grade Seven Immersion (7I)# These 2l|. students had 
participated in the one«»year French immersion option at the 
seventh grade level* In elementary school their basic instruc«» 
tion was in English wf.th approximately l).^ minutes per day of FSL 
instruction from grades 1 through 6« In the seventh grade, 
approximately 70% of their curricultoa was taught in French* 

Grade Seven Post Bilingual (7B)# These 30 students 
had been part of thci early immersion program from kindergarten 
though grade 6 (at grades 5 and 6 about 60% of the c^lrric^uLum 
was taught via French) • At grade 7 they followed a traditional 
English secondary school program, except that they had the 
option of taking a contend subject in French* Their curriculum 
included a mandatory French language arts course specially 
designed for their level of experience in French* 
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Thus, these students were no longer in an immersion program 
at the time of testing, 

Grade Seven French Control (7P). This group comprised 
% Francophone students who attended a French secondary school 
in the same noighborhood as the English children. They were 
also at the grade 7 level. 

MATERIALS 

A series of group and individual tests were ad- 
ministered, some during the beginning of the school year and 
others towards the end. Those tests were designed to provide 
information about: (a) Intellectual functioning, (b) English 
language skills, (c) French language skills, (d) Attitudes 
towards ethnolinguistic groups. 
Intellectual Pimctlonin p; 

The Canadian Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test was 
administered to the students of groups 7E, 71, and 7B. This is 
a group intel]igence test with a verbal (English-languag» based) 
and a nonverbal section, standardized on a Canadian population. 
Raw scores were converted to derived IQ»8, taking into account 
each child's age. 

English Language Skills 

The following tests of English language skills were 
administered to students of groups 71, 7B, and 7E. 



Th& Ad ranced Form "P" of the Metropolitan AchieveMient 
Testa language subtests. These subtests include "Word Knowledge 
"Reading Comprehension", "Language", and "Spelling", The 
"Language" subtest measiires skills in English capitalization, 
punctuation and usage ndes. The Metropolitan Achlerenent Tests 
are a graded series of tests, in multiple-choice format, 
standardised on large groups of American children, Thej allow 
for comparisons of a particular student or group^'^of students 
with others of the sane age and grade leyel. 

The Canadian Tests of Basic Skills , The four subtests 
for English Language skills are "Vocabiaary", "Reading Compre-> 
hension", "Work Study Skills", and "Language", the latter 
tapping knowledge of English spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation, and usage rules. The CTBS is similar to the MAT, 
but it has been standardized on a Canadian population. The 
coiaposite score (which includes the above-mentioned language 
subtests plus subtests of mathematics concepts . id problem 
solxing) was used as a measure of general academic achierement, 
French Language Skills 

The following tests of French Language skills V9rp 
given to groups 7E, 7I» 7B, and 7P» with the exception of French 
listening OXSE test which was not given to groups 7£ and 7F and 
the test of French speaking skills which was not given to the 
7F group o 
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French Reading Comprehension . Two tests were 
adainistered to see how well students could read and under- 
stand both technical and non-technical material. The Test 
de Lectur e "California" , a French adaption of the California 
Reading Test, was selected to measure reading comprehension of 
technical material. A subtest called "comprehension at 
interpretation du texte" was selected from the highest level 
J'^*'*^^^^ ^* I'enseignemeht secondaire) equivalent to 
Grade ?• It consists of four brief articles followed by a 
series of multiple-choice questions based on the preceding test. 
The topics of the four articles are 1} the history of aluminum 
2) the fishing industry 3) the history of the telegraph and 
k) ccats of arms. The students were allowed twenty minutes to 
complete the test. The score for each pupil was the number of 
correct responses out of 30. 

An article from La Presse . one of Montreal's daily 
•French-language newspapers , was selected to measure reading 
comprehension of non-technical material. The article concerned 
Yvon Deschampsy a well-known French-Canadian entertainer. The 
students were then asked to respond with essay-type short 
answers to nine questions designed to test their comprehension 
of the article. They wej.'e allowed to reread the article while 
arTswering the questions. All test instructions and questions 
were- given in French and the students were allowed 30 minutes 
to ccmplot3 the tast^ 
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The tttsts were corrected separately by two Francophone 
univertlty graduates who later discussed discrepancies and 
agreed on a final mark. The total possible score was II4.. 

French Writing Skills . Two tests were administered 
to measure both productive and receptive aspects of French 
writing skills. A three-minute film loop entitled "Quick caxange" 
was used to examine the students* productive abilities . This is 
a short skit in whlch> meaning is conveyed through pantomime. 
After seeing the film, the students were asked to Write a narr* 
ative description of it. Their compositions were scored for 
both form and content. The following measiires were used for the 
form analysis: 

1. Number of spelling errors (orthographe d*usage) 
mayson, il done)) 

2. Number of spelling errors for verbs. These were 
grammatical in nature (e.g., II les a donn^ vs. 
donnes); (e.g., II donnez vs. donnait); 

3. Number of other spelling errors of a grammatical 
nature (e.g., les fille vs. les filles); 

it.. Number of verb errors (wrong tense » lack of 
agreement, wrong auxiliary); 

5. Number of incorrect sentence structures (e.g., a 
cause que vs. a cause de ); (e.g., la fille 
jolie vs. la jolie fille); 

6. Number of incorrect genders; 

7. Number of inappropriate vocabulary terms (a French 
word is used inappropriately, e.g., depuis vs. 
pendant; demeurer vs. hablter); 
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8. XuBber of Angliciwt* (Engll«h words translated 
into Prsnch, but which in fact are ^hot Pranch ^ 

, words, »•«•# discotirager ts. dicourager)| 

9. Number of English vords; 
10. Total number of errors. 

Each cf these error types was dirided by the total 
number of words in the composition. Thus, for each of the 
abore categories each student receired two scores i a raw 
•core (e.g., total number of errors with gender) and a ratio 
score (e.g., gender errors/total words in composition). This 
latter score was used to control for length of composition. 

The following msnsures were used in the content 
analysis. A list of the 10 most important details of the 
film was compiled. Each composition was examined to see how 
many of these 10 basic details were reported. Eighteen minor 
details were also listed and these, too, were ooxmted. 

The number of compositions that had an (a) intro- 
duction; (b) conclusions, and (c) title were counted. 
Finally, we counted the number of students who embelliehed their 
compositions by adding narrative that did not take place in the 
filii. 

Two French teachers who had seen the film scored each 
composition separately. They then compared their scores for each 
student, correcting any existing discrepencles. 

" \ 

\ 

\ 
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A proof reading^ exercise was given to measxire 
receptive uniting skills • Sixteen sentences each of which 
contained one spelling, placement, verb form and gender error 
were presented to the students* They were told that the 
sentences contained wvovm and they were to find and correct 
as many as possible • 

The sentences were scored in the following way: 



!• Humber of accurate corrections made; 



2« Ntmber of inaccurate corrections made (an 
incorrect form, e.g., tout les filles, was 
changed to another incorrect form, touts les 
filles); 

3d Number of errors ignored; 

NxuQber of correct forms changed vhi^ch 
resulted in errors; 

5>« Number of mistakes acknowledged but not 
corrected; 

6« Number of correct forms changed which resulted 
in other correct forms* 

These were tabulated separately by oatego (olace, verb, gender 

spelling )• Since there were very I'ew entries for categories 

5 and 6^ no formal statistical analyces were performed* 

French Listening Comprehension * Two tests were 

administered to measure thir abili;y. The first test of French 

listening comprehension was developed by the Ontario Institute 

for Studies in Education (OISE}« 
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Th« ttttd«ntt answered mia.t'iple-choice queations baaed on the 
a'tory *Le M7at(^re du Urofeaaeur" which waa preaented by Means . 
of a tape recorder. The tape waa not a good copy and there 
waa sone difficulty in understanding it. The acore for each 
pupil was the hunbei* of correct responses out of 20. The 
studimts were also aaked to listen to a recording of a hews 
::>r6adpast taped from an actual program on Radio-Canada's French- 
language station. Interspersed witlTeach news itsM waa a aet 
of Multiple choise questions designed to reflect the student's 
coMprehension of the news segments which had directly preceded. 
Each question had three response altematiVes, one of which waa 
correct. In all oases the choices were mutually ezcluaiTe. 
The tape was played only once. Thirty-second pauses followed 
each question to allow atudents to indicate, their responses on 
the anawer sheets. The number of questions anawered correctly^ 
out jof 13 » constituted the score. 

French Sn eaking Skills . Four short job descriptions 
(like those found in claasified ads) were written and shown to 
each student with the following instructional "You are to read 

* 

theae ads and select one job for which you would like to apply 
for summer employment. ^^In a short while, you will be interviewed 
for this job." These instructions were given in French. Each 
atudent was then interviewed individually by a Francophone re- 
aearch assiatant. Each student was asked the following questions 
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!• /jQuei •wploi as-tu choisi? ^ 
2& Qu«l ige as*tut 

3« Eft-ce que tu as deja fait ce genre de travailt dki Quan^lt 
N. Si non, (a) T'es-tu deja occupTe (e) d»un jeune enfiuitT 

N*a8-tu janais-aide aux trayaux dcwestiquest 

(b) Xs-tud^ja coupe legasbn? 
4 lave des tpn^ivnt 

nettoy^ le terrain? 

(c) HUs-tu jaawis mia la tabW^ 

desserTi? 

k* Peut-tu me donner le noa de quelques pe'rsonnes avee qui je 
pourrais oomnuniquer pour aroir dea refi^rericest 

5« Fo\irrai8-tu eonenoer a plein temps tout de suite T 

Si ouiy Qtttarriverait-il de tea etudesT 

Si non, Fourquoi pas? 

6« Serais-tu pr^t (e) a habiter chez ton emplojetxr ou prefer- 
erais-tu retourner chez toi tous les soirs? 

Est-ce que ce serait trop loin pour Toyager toua les 
jourst 

7* Combien Toudrais-tu de jours de cong^ par semaine? 

8« Combien penses-tu deyoir gagner par semainet 

9. Peux-tu me donner le numero de telephone ou je pourrais 
t*atteindre, A quelle heur devrais-je t'appeler? 

Dites-leur que les offres d'emploi ne sont pas Teritables 

et demandez*leur quels sont leurs pro jets dUte, 
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All intervieirs, were recorded. These were then 
tranecribe'd and scored in two different wayai objective ratings 
and, subjective ratings. The following is a descri^^tion of the 
objective aeasiires taken. 



!• The number of questions that the student did hot 
understand. This was inferred when the student 
gave an inappropriate response Ce.g,i ^How mxch do 
you want to make an hour? $20,00, .on further 
repetition, he said $2,50 )> \ 

2, The number of questions that the interviWer had 
to repeat because the student asked hiai to 
repeat them or the student did not supp^ly enough 
information to satisfactorily answer the 'question; 

3, The number of English words the student used in 
the interview; \ 



The number of one word answers that the student 
gave. This score was expressed as a ratiOfOf the 
number of questions the interviewer asked the 
student, / 

These analyses were performed by Francophone research 
assistants, >~ 

The following is a description of the subjective 
i«atings. Two French Canadian graduates (one male, one female) 
who had no sper-ial knowledge of the project, but were familiar 
with the educational options available to Quebec Anglophone 
youngsters, were asked to listen to each interview and to make 
the following judgments. 
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i- X»«iu<iiant comprend les questions que 1 • interviewer lui a 
^potees: 



pui^xpar- la plupart qiielques rarement pas du tout 
fatteiaent du temps 

^- L'etudiant sewblaiti 



Wa ^a .l«ari8e^_ «al -a i taise 



3- Quant au nunero de^telephone, est-ce que l'*^tudiants 

■ • - rtapondait naturellement et vite 

• sem^lait hesiter comae s«il devait traduire le 

nuaero (da telephone) de 1* anglais au francais 

4- Evaluoz la facilite d 'expression de l»<tudiantt 



francaii difficulte 
courant d^expresBion 

\ an francais 

5* Selon rouBp eat^ce que l^etudiant eats 
francophone 

— - " an;5lophone (avec un an d* immersion franjaiae) 

anglophone (avec plusieurs anneea d* immersion 

franqaise) 

Attitiides Toward Selected Ethnolinguistic Groups 

This test was devised by Lambert, Tuckert wid d •Angle j 
(1973) to assecs children's reactiona to four groups of peoplei 
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ingli»li Canadians, French Chnadians,, European French, and nyaelf » 
uilngp bipolar adjective rating scales, A mark of 7 was 
assigned to the adjective found to. pdrtray a good h\jaan quality 
and marks ranged downwards to 1, which portrayed what was foxmd 
to be an undesirable quality. The thirteen adjective sets were 
~.Pi;«§«i5|«d in different orders for each\of the four- ethnolin- 
guistic groups, and"lfere administered to the children/of groups 
It, 7B, and 7EC, All groups rated English Canadians first, then 
French Canadians, then European French, and finally thenselves* 
Lfcnguage Use questionnaire \ 

Students of jgroups 7E, 71, and 7B Completed a Innguage 
use questionnaire so that^ could'^obtain detailed information 
on their use of French both in and out of school. 

Testing Procedure 

With the exception of the CTBS and CLT, all tests and 
questionnaires were administered in June, 1976, by a team of bilinguai 
examiners. The CTBS had been administered to the students of 
groups 7B, 71, and 7B in October of 197i4- (grade 6), 1973 (grade 5), 
1972 (grade and 1971 (grade 3), although only the 1971 and 
1971|. results are included in this report. The CLT was administered 
to these same students in October of 197J4. (grade 6) and 1971 
(grade 3), Both the CTBS and CLT had been administered by school 
personnel and results were obtained from school records. 
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.In general, the testing conditions of students from 
groups 7S» 71 » and 7B (who were all housed in the same school) 
were far from optimal • Since the weather was unusually hot end 
the students were in the midst of writing final examinations 
it was not the ideal time for administering-..o^ tests and 
questionnaires. We experienced particiaarly bad-disciplirte " 
problems with group 71. The students of group 7P Were' generally 
more manageable, except for some discipline problems during the 
French writing test which was written immediately prior to a 
final examination, - 

Statistical Procedures 

Separate one-way analyses oX. variance were performed 
for all measures of English language skills, acadeadc achieyement, 
and selected items of the Language Use Questionnaire with group 
as the independent variable. When significant P-ratios were found, 
the Hewman-Keuls procedure was used to test for significant 
differences between all possible pairs of group means. For measures 
of intelligence, t- values were computed to compare the performance 
of groups 7E and 71 combined vs, group 7B, 

To investigate group differences in performance on the 
tests of French language skills, in addition to separate one-way 
analyses of variance, mxatiple t-tests were computed comparing 
the performance of group 7F vs. group 7bX group 7B vs. group 71 and c 

1 

those tests administered to group 7E as well ^ group 71 vs. group 7E. 
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Although these conparitons are not statiatically independent, 
it was thought that these »a priori » conparisons were the more 
appropriate teats because we expected on French tests that 
group 7F would perf orai best followed in order by groups 7B, 71 
and- 7B« 

To analyae the results of the attitude questionnaire-, 
a three by four analysis variance was carried out for each of the 
13 traits, wi^h the groups being rated (i.e., ayself, English 
Canadians, French Canadians, and European French) and the groups 
making the ratings (i.e., 7E, 71, and 7B), as the independent 
rariables. In those cases where a significant interaction was 
found, the differences among all 12 means were tested using the 
Mewaan-Keuls proced\ire. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Intellectual Functioning 

The results of the CLT nonrerbal and verbal IQ subtests, 
administered to groups 7E, 7I» and 7B in October, 1971 (grade 3) 
and October, 1971; (grade 6), are presented in Table 1. The results 
of groups 7E and 71 were combined in this analysis since at the 
time of testing group 71 had not yet had any French immersion 
experience and were at that timo part of the English control group. 

Students in group 7B scored significantly higher on the 
CLT non-verbal IQ test administered in October, 1971^ (at grade 3) 
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:thitn,.th«. eottblhed.7£«*?^ group • However, the combined 7Sr7I 
group showed a signlfloantly greater increase in nonverbal IQ 
between grades 3 and 6 than group 7B* Ko significant group 
diff^»,r>nce8 wer* foimd on the 1971 or 197l|> neasures of verbal 
IQ nor on t^e,.X9I|>197l^ difference scores • 

It is', dif f lc\ilt to explain the differences in non- 
yerbal IQ, between children with and without French inaersion 
expitrienee* One possible explanation is that the ndnverbal IQ 
test administered in 1971-'for sone reason seriously under- 
estimated the nonverbal IQ of both groups of children^ especially 
so for the 7E-7I group, thereby inflating the 197i-197i|. 
difference scores for both groups, but more so for group 7E-7I, 
In any case, the most .recent IQ data available for these groups 
(taken in 197I4. at grade 6) indl«}ate no significant differences 
in either verbal or nonverbal IQ and therefore suggest that IQ 
was not a confounding variable in the comparisons to follow, 
General Academic Achievement 

The mean GTBS composite scores for the combined group 
7E-7I and group 7B are presented in Table 2, Ko significant 
group differences were found for either the October, 1971 (grade 3) 
or October, 1971^ (grade 6) administrations of GTBS nor were there 
significant group differences in the increment in these t cores 
from jgrade 3 to grade 6, 
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Enkllsh .bahguftge .Skills 

\ 

Table 3 preaenta the raa\att of Engllshrlanguage 

« 

fliubtetts of the CTBS adninlstered to groups 7B, 71, and 7E in 
October, 197lf (at grade 6) and the English-language subtests 
of the MAT giren to the sane groups of students in June 1976 
(at tprade 7)» Ko sigQificant groups differences were found 
on the three CTBS subtests (Vocabulary, Reading, and Language^ 
Significant group differences were foxmd on' the Word Knowledge 
and Reading subtests of the MAT wi.;h group 7B performing 
•ignificantiy; better than group 7E, Ho significant group 
differences were fotmd on the Language and Spelling subtests of 
the MAT. \^ 

As in all proYious ovaluations of the early and 
grade 7 iwaersion programs, we again found no evidence to suggest 
that either program has in any way been detrimental to the 
derelopmeat of English-language skills. In fact, where signi- 
ficant differences did arise, we see the early immersion students 
performing better than the English control group, »ot vice versa. 

Again, as in all previous evaluations of the early 
immersion program, we find no evidence to suggest that this 
program has any detrimental effect on academic achievement, 
French Language Skills 

Table if presents the results of all French-language 
tests administered to groups 7E, 7I» 7B, and 7P. Significant 
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group differences were fo\m4 on both aeasuresiof reading 
oonprehenslony nine of the 16 meaaurea of writing akilla, 
13 of the 1.6 neaaur^ea of proof reading, both sieaaures of 
lifltening ooap'rehen>ion» and nine of the 11 aeaaurea of 
■peaking skills. Given the very large differences in the 
anouht of expoaure to French oach group .has had,; it is not 
surprising to find significant group effects ^n aidst of the 
Measures of French-language skills. What is interesting, 
however 7 ii that onfall but two measures, group, differesices 
were always in the predicted direction, i.e., group 7F 
better than 7B and/or 7B better than 71 aild/or 71 better 
than 7E, In only two cases dild we find a group with less 
exposure to French perforning significantly better than a 
group with nore exposure to French, These step-wise differen- 
ces, then, appear to represent different approxinations to 
native-like conmand of the French language* 

On one aeasxire of French reading coaprehension, the Test 
de Lecture "California", we find that all three of the predic- 
ted group differences are signiWcamt, i.e., 7F>«7!B>7I>7E, 
while on the "La Presse" te.st we find 7F>7B^7Ia7E, i.e., 
no significant difference between the English control and 
grade 7 iamersion groups. Taken together, these results 
suggest tha't both the early and grade 7 French inmersion 
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prograaii^ HaTe had a definite iapaot on the Fr ench reading 
skill's of children in these programs and the longer the 
-^iiiaersion e3q>erience» the greater the iapact. Kote» however 
that group' 7B did not do as well as the Trench controls on 
either of these two tests. 

On the nine neasnres of French writing fom . all but three 
of the signif ieant group differences were between groups 
.7F and 7B. Only two significant differences were foimd be* 
tween groups ?E and 71 (number of Anglicisms and English 
words) and-one-significant difference between groups 71 and 
7B (number, of gander errors). On the two measures of French 
writing content , group 7B included significantly more major 




details than both groups 71 and 7F (this, was one cf the two 
exceptions to the predicted order mentioned above) althoi 
group 7F included more minor details than group 7B* In 
addition* relatively more students in groups 7F and 7B'' 
incorporated introductions and titles into their compositions 
compared to groups 7E and 71. The overall patternM>f results 
on these measures suggests that the three groups''^ of English- 
speaVing students are not as different in th^r French writing 
ability as we expected, taking into acooun/ the large diffe- 
rences in the amount of French instructi^ received by these 
three groups. 



On the proof reading teat, eignif leant group difference! 
with 7P>7B>7E were found for at least one measure (out of . 
four )'Tor "each of placement, verb tense, gender, and spelling. 
There were, howerer, no significant differences between groups 
7E and 71 on any of the 16 measures of proof reading ability. 
These resists suggest that whil» the early- immersion e3q)erlence 
has caused students in this program to become more sensitiTe 
to errors of placement, verb tense, gender, and spelling in 
written French, "the grade 7 immersion program has not substan* 
,tially affected the "error sensitivity* of pupils in this 
^program. 

Unfortunately, the results of the two listening compre- 
hension tests do not provide us with information permitting 
us to make comparisons among groups 7B, 71, 7B, and 7P, It 
should be recalled that the tape used for the OISE test, on 
which the French controls performed better than the three 
Anglophone groups, was not of high fidelity and was for this 
reason diffictilt to understand and the news broadcast test, 
on which group 7B did better than group 71, was not administe- 
red to groups 7E and 7P. 

Finally, there were significant group differences on nine 
of the 11 meastires of French speaking skills. These- differen- 
ces were most pronounced on the three subj%ctive ratings on 



which group 7B was conaiatently rated best, group 71 next best, 
and group 7E worst (group 7P was not included). The sane pattern 
or differences was f bimd for the niunber of questions not \m- 
diirstood by the students dxirlng 'the French Tnterview. Sig- 
nificant differences between groups 7£ and 71 were found for 
the. number of questions the . interviewer had. to repeat .and the 
number of English vprds used by the students during the 
interview. In addition, rater A judged one of the 7E students 
to be a xiatlTe^ Francophone while rater B Judged one 7E student, 
one 71 student, and fire 7B students to be native Francophones. 
Hol#eTer, we bellere that these students were able to "fool" 
the two judges because of the poor quality of the Interview 
recordings which were conducted for the most part In a noisy 
area of the school and that under normal clrcumstancos these 
students would not have been taken for native speakers of 
French. 

Attitudes Toward Various Ethnollngulstlc Groups 

The attitudes of the three Anglophone groups (7E, 71, 
and 7B) toward self, English Canadians, French Canadians, and 
European French are summarized In Table 5« Contrary to 
expectation, there were no significant differences on any of 
the ratings of English Canadians, French Canadians, or Euro- 
pean French. The only significant difference was on the self 
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•rating wher* group 72 saw thensvlyes wore oal» (less enotionsl) 
than did groups 71 and 7B, It appears, then, that neither 
the early nor grade 7 ianersion program has had any offset, 
faTorable or unfaTorabie, on attitudes toward their own 
•thnolinguistic grov.p or towards French Canadians lind jairo- 
pean J*«nch, it is interesting to note, however, that the 
thr«e grcdups of Anglophone students taken as a whole appear 
to have in general more favorable attitudes toward European 
French people than French Canadian as measured by their 
ratings on the "intelligent;", "friendly", "kiad**, and 
"pleasant" scales (see the evaluative composite^ Table 
although thi»y rate themselves a4d English Canadians highest 
of all. 

Language Use Questionnaire 

The resiats of selected items of the language use- aueatiom « 
naire administered to groups 7E, 71, and 7B are summarized in 
Table 6, Significant group differences were foxmd on eight 
of the 19 tia&s analyzed. Groups 71 and 7B reported that they 
spoke French '-<th their parents, friends, and neighbo\irs signi- 
ficantly more often than did group 75, Students in groups 71 
and 7B also reported that they are more likely to start speaking 
French with a stranger who they think speaks French, more likely 
to answer in French to a stranger who has addressed them in 
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Frenehf less llkaly to answer back in English, and less likely 
to ayoid tltiiatlons whore they must speak French# There jNrere 
jid tignif leant group differences in how often the students 
reported attendlxig French fllns^ watching French teleTisiont 
or reading French bookSf newspapers^ and magazines in their 
spare timet although group 71 reported that they spent sign!* 
ficantly more time listening to French radio than did group 
7B but not significantly more than group 7S« 

The OTerall picture that emerges^ then^ is that sttidents 
in either the early or late immersion program make more use 
of French outside the classroom than do students without inter* 
sion experience, although not to the extent that one Might 
expect. For example, only 35% of students in group 71 and 
53% of students in group 7B reported that they would always 
answer in French a person who had addressed them in French and 
only 9% and 17% of students in groups 71 and 7B respectively 
reported that they would never answer Inich a person in English* 
This is stirprising when one considers that these imersion 
students* functional knowledge of French is such that they 
coiU.d probably use French without much difficulty in just 
about any social situation. The finding that many of thelse 
immersion students would not always attempt to do so suggests 
that for some reason they do not want to always speak French 
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With Francophones or that they perhaps do not belieTS that 
their French is as good as the English of many FrahcophoneT 
they are likely to eneoimter* It was also f oiind that the 
.ianersion students do not seen tp take adTantage of the many 
ehannels of French language and culture available to then 
Tia filaiSy radio » teleTision, and publications* These find* 
ihgs are Tory similar to those of Bruck et al« (i^76)« 

SUMHARY 

The results of this oTaluation lead to the following 
conclusions concerning the effects of the early and grade 7 
iniersion programs on the English and French language skills, 
acadenio achieYement» attitudes » and language use of students 
enrolled in these programs as of the end of grade 7« . 

1* As in all previous oTaluations of the early and 
grade 7 immersion programs of the SSPRSB. (Bruck et al«» 1975; 
Brucli: et al«» 1976) and the FSB6M (Genesee Ic Chaplin, 1975; 
Genesee y 1976) we have found no evidence to suggest that 
either program has been in any way detrimentar'to' the 
development of English language skills or academic achieve- 
ment of children in such programs* 

2* The grade 7 immersion program appears to be 
especially effective in fostering the development of French 
speaking skills* However, when comparing the performance of 
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ttudfi^^* ^ grade 7 inmersion program with that of 
students in the traditional FSL program it appears that the 
cgrade 7 innersion program has less of an impact on the 
derelopsieni of French reading and writing skills, 

3* It was found that the early immersion program has 
a deeper impact- on the derelopment of French language skills 
of English-speaking students at the end of grade 7 than does 
the grade 7 immersion program. This difference is apparent 
on the measures of French reading comprehension* proof reading* 
and speaking skills, !nxese finding are essentielly in agreement 
with the most recent prerious comparisons of these two programs 
(Bruek et al«, 1976; Genesee, 1976) and indicate that the two 
preliminary inrestigations of these programs (Bruok et al«» 
1975; Genesee it Chaplin, 1975) included children who were not 
represent at ire of students in the early and grade 7 immersion 
programs. 

if* At the end of grade 7» neither the early nor 
grade 7 immersion program appears to hare had any amelioratiTe 
effect on the attitudes of English Canadian students toward 
French Canadians and European French people. Although we have 
foimd eridence for such effects at the elementary school lerel 
(see Cziko, Holobow, & Lambert, 1977 )» it may be that these 
effects wear off as the children become older and more into 
secondary school* 
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5« students who hara been in a French inmeraion 
program reported nore use of French outaide of the clasaroon 
than children without inmeraion experience* HoweTer, the 
\ finding that they do not use French aa much as one mi^t 
eiqpeot auggeata that for some reason these atudenta either 
'feel inhibited or do not nlways want to speak French when it 

A 

iwoold be appropriate to do ao. It waa alao found that the ' 
immeraion atudenta do not seem to take adTantage of the 
many ehaanela of French language and ciature available to 
them Tia French films, radio, television, and publications* 
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Table 1 



, . INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 



Test 

CLT Nonverbal IQ 

tlLT-Nonverbal IQ 

Difference 
CLT Verbal IQ 

CLT Verbal IQ 

Difference 



Date 

October 1971 
(Grade 3) 

October 1974 
(Grade 6) 

1974-1971 

October 1971 
(Grade 3) 

October 1974 
(Grade 6) 

1974-1971 



Group^ 

7e->-7i (20) 7b 



95.0 

117.3 

22.3 
100.1 

108.6 

8.5 



.106.5 

121.1'' 

14.6 
105.4 

108.7 

3.3 



t 

2.85** 

1.27 

2.01* 
1.62 

0.05 

1.72 



df 
45 

45 

45 
45 

45 

45 



Number in parentheses indicate the number of students in each group. 
* £ < .05 (two-tailed test) 
** £ < .01 (two-tailed test) 
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- -.A-.; 

- Test ■ "\ 
j iCTBS C<^poslte 

::jCTBS Composite 

Difference 



— Table '2*^ - - 

GENERAL ACADEMIC ACRIEVEN^NT 



- . Date 

October 1971 
(Grade 3) 

October 1974 
(Grade 6) 

1974-1971 



_ . Group 

(?g) t df 

33.8 34ii3 0.52 46 

65.4 70.3 2.18* 46 

31.6 35.5 2.25*^--46 



Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of stuclehts in each group. 
* .£ < .05 (two-tailed test) 
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Table 3 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE SKILLS 



Test 
CTBS 



MAT 



Date 






Group 








7E 


71 


7B 


P 


df 


uctooer 
1974 


Vocabulary 


65.7 


71.2 


71.3 


2.33 


2,63 


(Grade 6) 


Readincr / 






/ u . o 


A . / U 






Language 


63.7 


63.9 


69.4 


2.27 


2,65 


June 
1976 
(Grade 7) 


Word knowledge 


97.2 


101.7 


105.6 


5.49** 


2,67 


Reading 


96.1 


101.3 


105.3 


3.18* 


2,67 




Language 


98.5 


. 98.1 


102.8 


1.76 


2,67 




Spelling 


100.6 


100.6 ^ 


iQ3L-r3— 


— 3.35* 


2,67 



Note ; Means connected by a line differ significantly according to the Newman-Keuls 
procedure (p < .05). 

* £ < .05 
** £ < .01 
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Table 4 
FRENCH LANGUAGE SKILLS 



Reading comprehension: 

Test de Lecture "California" 

La Presse 
Writing skills: form 



7e— 

10.44< 
1.25 



Group 
"71 7F 



•12.95' 
1.09- 



•17.43- 
- 4.52- 



TP 

-20.68 
-6.11 



F df 

37.67 3,96 
4i.94** 3,97 



Spelling errors 


.49 


.37 


.43 


.31 


2. 


21 


3,102 


Verb spelling errors 


.24 


.20 


.18 


.16 


0. 


58 


3,102 


Other spelling errors 


.35 


.24 


.26 


.10 


4. 


85** 


3,102 


Verb errors 


.13 


.16 


.13 


.06 


1. 


70 


3,102 


Structure errors 


.38 


.29 


.20 


V-.05 


12. 


57** 


3,102 


Gender errors 


.26 


.31 


— .43 


_\0. 


29. 


28** 


3,102 


Vocabulary errors 


.26 


.25 


.21- 


.09 


29. 


28** 


3,102 


Anglicisms 


.09 — 


- .19 


.11 


04 


4. 


93** 


3,102 


English words 


.28 — 


— .15 


.12. 


.0., 


12. 


11** 


3,102 
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Writing skills: ^ content 
Major details 
Minor details 
Introductions : yes 

no 

Conclusions : yes 

no 

Title; yes 

no 

Fantasies: yes 

no 

Proof Reading: 

Placement 
Accurate corrections 

Inaccurate corrections 

Errors ignored 

Correct forms changed 



Table 4 (cont.) 



7E 


71 


' 7B 


-.21 


3.65 


2.81 


7.34 


; 1.97 


3.23 


2.57 


3.38 


•^4.93 


7 


10 


21 


22 


10 


11- 


8 


7 


13 


. 17 


24 


23 


4 


4 


5 


6 


12 


12 


27 


27 


5 


9 


2 


2 


9 


12 


24 


'2d 


8 


9 


5 


9 



X^=0.29 



43.09** 3,92 
5.63**^ 3,92 
X-=8.70* 3 



X^=14.63** 



X^= 5.79 



0.40 


0.60 — 


— 9.31 


0.40 


0.05 - 


34 


15.20 


15.35 — 


— 6.31 


0.27 


0.00 — 


— . .24 



10 55 


79.31** 


3,93 


.79 


7.93** 


3,93 


4.64 


83.89** 


3,93 


— 0.00 


3.82* 


3,93 



Verb Tense 
Accurate corrections 

Inaccurate corrections 

Errors ignored 

Correct forms changed 

Gender 
Accurate corrections 

Inaccurate corrections 

Errors ignored 

Correct forms changed 

Spelling 
Accurate corrections 

Inaccurate corrections 

Errors ignored 

Correct forms changed 

Listening Comprehension: 

OISE test 

News broadcast 



ble 4 (cont.) 



Group 



7E 


71 


?B 


7F 


p 
J? 




1.40 


0.75 


— - 4.69 


8.64 


6.0.31** 


3,93 


3.13 


2.95 


4.07 


3,18 


1.79 


3,93 


11.27 


12.25 


7.28 


4.15 


38.18** 


3,93 


2.87 


2,15 


2.52 


'-^1.21 


7.50** 


3,93 


0.60 


0.40 


2.79 


—12 . 24 


166,38** 


3,93 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00- 


0.00 




3,93 


15.40 


15.60 


— 13.21 


3.76 


166.38** 


3,93 


0.93 


0.80 


1.45 


— • 0.33 


4.89** 


3,93 


1.73 


1.90 


7.83 


— 11.67 


60.78** 


3,93 


2.67 


2.00 


2.48 


1.94 


1.01 


3,93 


16.87 


16.65 


— 10.69 


9.21 


6.80** 


3,93 


7.33 


5.40 


3.28 


1.85 


15.04** 


3,93 


4.67 


5.43 


5.71 5.88 


5.16** 


3,92 




6.91 — 10.57 




J7.59** 


1,48 



Speaking Skills ^ Objective 

Questions not tmderstood 

Questions repeated 

English words 

One-word answers 
total questions 

Speaking Skills; Subjective 

How well does student 
understand? 

How confident does 
student sound? 

How fluent does student 
sound? 

Student gives telephone 
number: 

Rater A; quickly 

hesitates 

Rater B: quickly 

hesitates 



Table 4 (cont.) 



Group ^ 



7E 


71 


7b ■ 




F 


df 


2.36 


0.65 


0.11 


- . 


2i.90** 


2,59 


1.14 


0.25 


0.43 




5.48** 


2,59 


2.21-—. 


0.50 


0.07 


- 


5.20** 


2,59 




U.lo 


0. 14 




2.43 


2,59 


3.04 


2.08 


1.18 




38.48** 


2,59 


3.07 


2.53 


2.13 




7 .45** 


2 59 


3.93 


3.20 


2.07 




28.87** 


2,59 


11 


11 


26 




X^=6.64* 


2 


3 


8 


3 








10 


18 


26 




X^=4.21 


2 


4 


1 


3 
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Table 


4 


(cont.) 


Group 












7E 


71 


7B 


7F 


Is student: 
















Rater A: 


Francophone 






1 


0 


0 


— 




Anglophone in 


71 




13 


15 


0 


— 




Anglophone in 


7B 




0 


5 


29 




Rater B: 


Francophone 






1 


1 


5 






Anglophone in 


71 




11 


10 


0 




1 


Anglophone in 


73 


\ 


1 


9 


24 





p 



X^=50.03** 



X^=30.34** 



Note: Means connected by a line differ significantly (p<.05) according to the 
Newman-Keuls procedure. 



A ^ . ■ ' 

'! , ' • . i 
7' ^ - - - 

is 
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Table 5 
MEAN ATTITUDE RATINGS 


* 








4: - .Trait? 




Myself 




EngiishvCanVdiam c ; 


7E 


71 




. 7e • 


-■^71':-- 




f Intelligent tt stupid 


6; 08 


5.73 


5.43 


4.92 




•5V37. i 


Strong - weak 

!/ \ ^ . , 


5. 00 


5.18 


4,27 


" 5.25 


5-36 




^rxeridly - unfriendly 


6.67 


6.36 


5.73 


5,92 


• 5.14 


.. :5v43= ■ 


1; Affectionate^ - unaf f ectionate 


5.92 


5.82 


5.63 


5,17 


5.05 


4.93: i 


1 Industrious t lazy 


4.08 


4.32 


4 . 00 


5.25 


5; 4(5 


4 70 I 


Kind - mean 


6.25 


6.00 


5.20 


5.33 r 


5.27 


-5-.17: ^ 


>Happy - sad 


6.33 


~6t32~ - 


^5.J_3 


6 00 


•J m D y 


> 


! Proud - humble 


5.33 


5.14 


4.83 


5.25 


5,23 




§ Self-confident - lacks 
^self-confidence 


5.08 


5.14 


4.77 


4.77 


5.41 


4.90 


>:6opd-looking - ugly 


5.75 


4.82 


5.10 


5.17 


5,18 


> 

5.10 


l^leasant - unpleasant 


6.17 


5.73 


5.43 


5.42 


5.32 


5.13 


iCalm emotional - ^ 


5;83— 


--4v55~~- 


~4t00 


5T00— 


— 4T32"" 


~4T57' ; 


[Talkative - nontalkative 


5.58 


5.18 


4.80 


5.25 


5.59 


4.73 


^Evaluative composite 

i 


49 


5.90 






5.31 



















Table 5 (cont.) 



! Intelligent - stupid 

'^;SJbrpng - weak 
I Friendly - iinfriendly 
UUEfectionate - unaf fectionate 

[industrious - lazy 

I 

I Kind - mean 

f ~ 

^ Happy - sad 



Proud - humble 



ISelf-confident - lacks 
self-confidence 



French Canadians 
72 71 7B 


European French 


3.67 


3.41/ 


4.03 


4.50 


4.46 


4.03 


4.50 


4.23 


4.20 


5.17 


4.6.4< 


4.93 


4.50 


3.82 


4.00 


5,42 


5.27 


5.50 


3.67 


3.82 


4.00 


4.75 


5.14 


5.03 


3.67 


3.64 


3.77 


4.58 


4.27 


5.03 


4.17 


3.32 


3.73 


5.08 


4.86 


5.20 


4.92 


4.68 


4.50 


5.33 


5.09 


5.57 


5.08 


5.00 


4.13 


5.00 


5.41 


4.43 


3,92 


4.36 


4.53 


4.75_ 


4.41 


5.50 



iGood looking - ugly 


3.42 


3.82 


4.10 


4.83 


4.73 


4.93 


1 Pleasant - unpleasant 


3.50 


3.73 


3.57 


5.33 


5.09 


5.30 


1 

|Calm - emotional 


2.17 


2.50 


2.97 


4.17 


3.41 


4.40 


i Talkative - nontalkative 


6.50 


5.73 


5.53 


5.50 


5.23 


5.00 


■Evaluative composite^ 




3.78 






5.00 





Note ; Means connected by a line differ sic^ni f icantly (p < .05) according to the 
Newiuan-Keuls procedure. ' 

^ The scale ranged from 1 (the negative trait, e.g., "stupid") to 7 (the positive 
one, e.g., "intelligent"). ' , 

^ These entries are the mean ratings averaged across the "intelligent", "kind", and 
"pleasant" scales and across groups 7E, 71,, and 7B. 

ErJc 50 



Table 6 
LANGUAGE USB INFORHATION 

■ ■ • Group 

IK ll 7b Z ^ 

1. How of ten do you speak French (ourside of school) in the following situations? 

(a) with psurents 

1 -33 2.45 2^00 7.22** 2,59 

(b) with brothers and/or sisters 

1*50 1.70 l\86 0.82: 2/5^^ 

(c) with other relatives . 

1.33 1.80 2.-0 i.80 2,55 

(d) with friends 

1- 83- 2.91 2^59 4.11** 2,61 

(e) with neighbours 

1 »58- 3.24 2^90 7.91** 2,60 

2. With your French teachers, outside class, how often do you speak French? 

2.30 2.86 3.00' 0.95 2,59 

3. With yoiir schoolmates, outside of school, (away from school property), how 
often do you speak French? 

1-50 2.04 1.63 1.66 2,60 



Table 6 (cont.) 

Group 

'7f 71 . 71 P df 

4. How much opportunity do you think you have, outside of school, to speak French 
now (on a day-to-day basis)? T 

2.50 3.04 2.93 0.94 2,62 

5. When you meet a stranger who you thinks speaks French as his native language, 
how often do you actually start talking to him in French? 

2 .08 ■ ■ 3.36 3^23 5.26** 2,61 

6. How often do French speaking people actually star.t speaking in French when they 
talk to you? \ 

3.25 3.95 3.77 2.68 2,61 

7. When a French speaker approaches you and begins talking in French, how likely 
are you to answer back in French? ' 

2. 75 ■ 4.04 4^33 13.08** ' 2,62 

8. How likely are you to answer back in English? 

3 .92 ■ 2.87 2^55 8.00** 2,61 

9. When you start talking in French to a French speeiking person, how often do they 
switch into English? 

2.83 2.32 2.41 i 1.58 2,60 

iSi. Do you ever avoid situations where you have to spfeak-Erench? 



Table 6 (cont.) 

Group 

H ll 7b f . df 

11. When you go to the movies, how often do you go to see films which are in: 
(a; French with English sub-titles? 

1-00 1.10 1.24 1.22 2,58 

(b) French, without any sub- titles? 

1-00 1.19 1.27 0.80 2,59 

« 

12. At home, when you listen to the radio, how often do you listen to French stations? 

1-73 2.18 1.48 4.25* 2,57 

13. At home, how often do you watch T.V. in French? 

1-50 1.81 2.07 1.74 2,6x 

14. When you read books, newspapers, or magazines ia your spare time, how often do 
you read them in French? 

1.33 1.90 1.67 2.26 2,61 



Note: Mearxs connected by a solid line differed significantly according to the Newman- 
Keuls procedure (£ < .05) . 

^ Responses were coded as follows: never=l, rarely=2, sometimes=3, often=4, 

always=5. ' ^ 

^ For item no. 4, scores ranged from 1 (none) to 5 (a great deal). 

* P < .05 
** £ < .01 

5i 



